Student Career Choice Study 



Directions; Your school is cooperating in a state-wide study of -tudent 
attitudes, experiences, and career plans. You Save been selected as a repre- 
sentative of all other California students w^io are in vocational training 
programs. Your answers are very Important to us. 

the questionnaire carcfullY and answer the questions 
truthful I Y . If you have any questions, please feel free to ask the Steiger. 
Fink and Kosecoff staff member who provided you with your questionnaire. 

There are no right or wrong answers to the questions and this is not 
a test of any sort for your school. Your answers will be strictly confi- 
dential and will not be revealed to anyone outside the research staff. 

Remember, if you have any questions, please ask them. 



1. What year in school are you? 

High School Freshman 

High School Sophmore 

High School Junior 
High School Senior 

Col lege Freshman 

Col lege Sophmore 

2. Have you ever been emploved other 
than as a babysitter? 

^Yes 

No 



If you answered "Yg^*' ^r> n..pqftnn ? 
please answer Question 3. 



If you anSMgrad "Ma" n..^«»;^p y 
please skip to question 6. 



3. Are you currently employed? 



Yes 
"No 



Dn the average, how many hours a 
week do you (or did you) work dur 



5. What kind of work do you br did you) 
usually do? (For exampU, pump gas, 
type, file, construction work, 
stock groceries, sell clothing, etc.) 



Next, we'd like to ask you a few ques- 
tions about your family. 

6. How many brothers do you have? 

jOlder brothers 
^Younger brothers 

7. How many sisters do you have?, 

jDlder sisters 
^Younger sisters 

8. When you were growing up, how much 
did you parents tend to: ( using 
the following scale please put a 



ing the school year? 



number f rom I to ^ in the blank be - 
low for each of the statements). 



1 



Not at 
all 



2 3 
Somewhat 



A great 
deal 



a. Be very protective of you and 

worried about you; 

^* Want you to be Independent and 

rely on yourself. 

c. Want you to be the best at every- 
thing. 
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9. Do you live with: ( Check only one) 

B oth parents 

four mother 

^your father 

N o one 

Another family member(s) 

A female roommate (s) 

A male roommate (s) 

B oth female and male roommates 

Y our husband 

^Someone other than the above 

^Your Chi Idren 

10. Are both of your parents living? 

^Yes 

No 

^Don't know 

If you answered "Yes" to Question 10 . 
please answer Question li. 

If you answered "No" or "Don't know" 
to Question 10. Please skip to Ques- 
tion 12. 



II. Are your parents currently: 
( Check only one) 



12. 



13. Has your mother ever been employed 
since you were born? 

^Yes 

No 

D on't know 

[if you answered "Yes" to Question 13 . 
3 I ease answer Question 1A. 

If you answered "No" or "Don't know" 
to Ques. 13> pfease skip to Ques. 19 

^* Is your mother currently employed? 

^Yes 

No 

15. How old were you when she first 
started working? 



I6. How many years has your mother 
been employed either full-time 
or part-time since you were born? 



17. How many hours a week does (or 
cid) your mother usually work? 



Married to each other 

0 "c or both remarried to others 

Both separated 

Both divorced 

What is the highest level of educa- 
tion completed by your father and 
your mother? (Check one answer for 
your father and one answer for 
your mother.) 



FATHER 


MOTMPR 







































8th grade or less 
Some high school 
High school gred 
Tech/Business school 
Some col lege 
2-year college grad 
4-year college grad 
Graduate School 
Don't know 
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lA full-time job is generally 
40 hours a week). 



What type of work docs (nr did ) 
your mother usually do? (For 
example, pump gas, type, file, 
construction work, stock gro- 
ceries, sell clothing, sell 
insurance, administer projects, 
manage an office, bookkeeping, etc.) 



Is her job the type that is 
usually done by (check one) : 

A man 
A woman 
^Either a man or a woman 
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Now, we'd like to find out about the 
courses you have taken during high 
school and/or college. 



19. 



Are you currently taking or have 
you ever taken any of the follow- 
ing kinds of classes. ( Please 
check either "Yes'* or "No" for 
each program areaT } 



Business , office or com- 



mercial courses such as 
bookkeeping, typing 

, Distributive education 
courses such as marketing, 
accounting, wholesaling 

Health courses such as med-j 
ical -dental technician, 
nurse's aide 



Home economics courses 
such as food service, 
decorating, chi Id care 

Trade and industrial 



courses such as auto mech- 
anics, welding, carpentry 



Technical courses such as 
electronics , industrial 
chemi stry 



Agricultural courses such I 
as horticulture, crop pro- 
duction. 



20. What is your major course of study 
in school? ( Check one) 

1. Vocational 

a. Business 

Distributive 
Health 

Home economics 
Trade and industrial 
Techn i ca 1 
Agricul ture 



b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

.9 

General 
College preparatory 



Many students are now considering 
taking classes which are not usuaily 
taken by members of their sex. For 
example, a man may take a typing 
class or a woman may take an auto 
repai r class. 

2K Have you ever considered taking 
a class which is not usually 
taken by a woman? 

^Yes 

No 



If you answered "Yes" to Question 21 . 
please answer Question 22. 

If you answered *'Nq" to Qu<>sr?nn ?l. 
please skip to Question 31. 

22. What were the names of the 
classes not usually taken 
by a woman which you consid - 
ered enrol 1 Ino In? 



22a. How many classes did you con- 
sider enrol 1 ing in? 



23. Did you actually enroll in any 
of these classes? 

Yes 

No 



If you answered " Yes" to Question 23 , 
please answer Question 2M. 

If you answered "No" to Question 23 . 
please skip to Question 30. 



24. What were the names of the 
classes not usually taken by 
a woman which you enrol led in? 
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2^a. How many of these classes did 
you enrol 1 In? 



2^b. How old were you when you first 
enrolled in a class not usually 
taken by a woman? 



25. Did you complete any of the 
classes which you enrolled In? 

fes 

No 

No, Mm sti 1 1 taking them 

26. What is your grade average in the 
classes which you completed? 

(C . A-) 



Oon*t know, I haven't com- 
pleted the classes yet. 

27. How well have you usually been ac- 
cepted by the male students in these 
classes? ( Check one answer) 

Very wel 1 

^Pretty well 

O.K. 

^Poorly 

Very poorly 

28. How well have you usually been accept- 
ed by the female students in these 
classes? 

^Very wel 1 

^Pretty wel 1 

O.K. 

P oorly 
Very poorly 

There were no female students 

29. How well have you usually been accepted 
by the instructors in these classes? 
( Check one answer) 

Very well 

Pretty wel 1 

p,K. 

^ ^Poorly 

V ery Poorly 



Some people have doubts which keep 
them from enrolling in certain 
classes, other people enroll in 
these classes even though they have 
doubts. 

30. What were some of the doubts, 
or concerns you had about being 
in a class not usually taken 
by a woman? ( Please check 
either "Yes" or "No" for each 
statement below . 7 

_ l_ Rules restricted the clas! 
enrollment to men only. 

My friends thought that 

I shouldn't take the class 

I thought that people 

would think I was strange 

_ _ The teacher dldn*t want 
me to take It. 

_ The counselor didn't 

want me to take it. 

I was worried that I 

didn't have the necessary 
background to take It. 

_ _ I was concerned that I 
wouldn' t do wel 1 in it. 

_ _ The students in the 

class didn't want me to 
take It. 

_ T he class materials seem- 
ed biased against women. 

_ 1 thought that I'd have 

trouble finding a job 
after completing the pro- 
gram because few women 
are employed in the type 
of work I wanted to study. 
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31. 



32. 



Have any of the following people 
ever encouraged you to cake or dis- 
couraged you from taking a class 
which is not usually taken by a 
woman? (Please check an answer for 
each person below.) 

Encour- DIscour- Doesn't 
aged aged ' apply 

I Mother 

i Father 

Brother 

; Sister 

What about these people? Did 
they encourage or discourage you? 

Encour-; Discour- Doesn't 
aged I aged I apply 



Girlfriend 
] Boyfriend 
Husband 
Teacher 
Counselor 
Employer 



How supportive do you think the 
following people are or would be 
of your decision to enroll in a 
class not usually taken by a wo- 
man? ( Please use the following 
scale and assign a number from 

to "5" or a "D** for each per- 
son belowH 



Very Un sup- 
port ive 



Neutral 



Very sup- 
portive 



Does not 
apply 



^Mother 
"Father 
^Brother 
"sister 

_Boyf riend/Husband 
_Female friends 
^Male friends 

^Female students in the class 
_Hale students in the class 
^Instructor of the class 
'J^y counselor 



33. Did your counselor or any of your 
teachers ever give you the im- 
pression that you would do wel I 
in a vocational class not usually 
taken by a woman? 

Y es , my counselor did 

^Yes, my teacher did 

Yes, they both did 

N o one did 

3^^. Did your counselor or any of your 
teachers ever give you the im- 
pression that you would do poorly 
in a vocational class not usual ly 
taken by a woman? 

Y es, my counselor did 

Yes, my teacher did 

Yes, they both did 

No one did 

35. Have any of your f^smale friends 
ever taken any courses which are 
not usually taken by a woman? 

Yes 

No 

36. Have any of your male friends ever 
taken any courses which are oot 
usual ly taken by a man? 



37. Have any of your brothers or sis- 
ters ever taken any courses which 
are not usually taken by members 
of their sex? 

^Yes, my brother(s) did 

^Yes, my sister(s) did 

Yes, they both '* "* 

No one did 

Have no brother si5tf»- 
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38. When you finish going to school/ 
college, what do you expect to do? 
( Please use the foilowinq scale and 
assign a number from "1" to "5" for 
each statement beiow .j 



Do not ex- 
pect to 



3 

Somewhat 
expect to 



Definitely 
expect to 



G et married 
^Raise a family 

W oric part-time 

Work full-time 

Work at a job usually done by 

a man 

Work at a job usually done by 

a woman 

Work while I raise a family 

Work at a job done by either 

a man or a woman 

39. Using the scale below, please cir- 
cle .^.j^uQitzfir which indicates how 
career-oriented or homcmaker- 
orlented you consider yourself 
to be. 



J 2_ 

More career* 
oriented than 
homemaker- 
oriented 



Equal 



— a I 

More homemaker* 
oriented than 
career-oriented 



^2. What IS your current marital 
status? ( Check only one) 

S ingle-do not have a :teady 

male friend 
^Slngle-do have a steady male 

friend 
^iarried 

S eparated 

Divorced 
Widowed 

^3. In your estimation, which of the 
following Is closest to your 
household's total income? ( Check 
one) 

^Less than $!0,000 

^$10,001 to $15,000 

$15,001 to $20,000 

^$20,001 to $25,000 

^$25,001 to $30,000 

^$30,001 and over 

^Don't know 



40. What is your age? 



There are lots of different types of 
Americans-people of different races and 
people whose families have come from 
many nations. 

41. Which group best describes your 
ethnic or racial background? 
( Check only one) 

White/ Anglo 

^Black/Negro 

M ex i can/Hex i can-Amer i can 

L at in American 

A sian-American 

O ther Oriental 

A merican Indian 
^Other 
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We may be conducting another study in one year to identify the 
experiences and problems students encounter in looking for employ- 
ment. We would very much like to talk with you when we start this 
study. To help us locate you we would like to request the follow- 
ing information: 



Your name 



Your current telephone number (_ 



Area code and number 



The names and phone numbers of at leart tw. people who will always 
know where you are living: 



1. 



(Name) 



Is this person a friend or 
relative? (Circle one) 



(Phone number) 



(Name) 



Is this person a friend or 
relative? (Circle one) 



(Phone number) 



3. 



(Name) 



Is this person a friend or a 
relative? (Circle one) 



(Phone number) 
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Rotter Scale 



This is a questionnaire to find out the way in which certain important events in 
our society affect different people. Each item consists of a pair of alternatives 
lettered a or b. Please select the one statement of each pair ( and only one ) which 
you more strongly bel (eve to be the case as far as you're concerned^ Be sure to 
select the one you actually bel ieve to be more true rather than the one you think 
you should choose or the one you would like to be true. This is a measure of per- 
sonal belief: obviously there are no right or wrong answers. 

Indicate for each item the alternative you select, a or b, in the space for that 
item. Please answer all items careful ly but do not spend too much time on any one 
item. In some instances you may discover that you believe both statements or nei- 
ther one. In such cases, be sure to select the one you most strongly believe to 
be the case as far as you're concerned. Also, try to respond to each item inde- 
pendently when making your choice; do not be influenced by your previous choice. 

1. a. Many of the unhappy things in people's lives are partly due to bad 

luck. 

b. People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

2. a. In the lon^ run, people get the respect they deserve in this world. 

b. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecognized no 
matter how hard he tries. 



_ 3. a. Without the right breaks, one cannot be an effective leader. 

b. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken advantage 
of their opportunities. 

a. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work; luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 

b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place at 
the right time. 

_ 5. a. When I make plans I am almost certain that I can make them work, 
b. It Is not always wise to plan too far ahead, because many thing; 
turn out to be a matter of goo'J or bad fortune anyway. 

_ 6. a. In my case getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck, 
b. Many times we might Just as well decide what to do by flipping a coin. 

_ 7. a. Who gets to be boss often depends on who was lucky enough to be in 
the right place fl rst. 
b. Getting people to do the right thing depends on ability; luck has 
little or nothing to do with it. 

8. a. Most people don't realize the extent to which their lives are con- 

trolled by accidental happenings, 
b. There is no such thing as "luck." 

9. a. In the long run the bad things that happen to us are balanced by the 

good ones. 

b. Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, ignorance, lazi- 
ness . or al I three. 

10. a. Many times I feel that 1 have little Influence over the things that 

happen to me. 

b. It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck plays an Im- 
portant role in my life. 

11. a. What happens to me is my own doing. 

b. Sometimes I feel that 1 don't have enough control over the direction 
my 1 1 fe is taking. 
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Zuckerman Scale 



Instructions; In this questionnaire you will find a number of statements. 
For each statement a scale from 1 to 7 is provided, with 1 representing one 
extreme and 7 the other extreme. In each case, circle a number from 1 to 7 
to indicate whether or not you agree with the statement. This is a measure 
of personal attitudes. There are no right or wrong answers. Please answer 
all i tems. 



1. I expect other people to fully 
appreciate my potential. 

2. Often .the cost of success Is greater 
than the reward. 

3. For every winner there are several 
rejected and unhappy losers. 

4. The only way I can prove my worth 
is by winning a game or doing well 

' on a* task. 

5. I enjoy telling my friends that I 
have done something especially well. 

6. It is more Important to play the game 
than to win it. 

7. In my attempt »o do better than others, 

I realize I may lose many of my friends. 

8. In competition I try to win no matter 
what. 

9. A person who is at the top faces 
nothing but a constant struggle to 
stay there. 

10. I am happy only when I am doing 
better than others. 

11. I think '^success'* has been empha-- 
sized tro much In our culture. 

12. In order to achieve one must give up 
the fun th ings in 1 1 fe. 

13. The cost of success is overwhelming 
responsibi \ I ty. 



Total ly 
ag 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



Uncerta in 



4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 



Total iy 
d i sag ree 
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Zuckerman Scale 
(eonC inued) 



i4. Achievement convnands respect. 

IS* i become embarrassed when others 
compMmenC me on my work. 

16. A successful person is often considered 
by others to be both aloof and snobbish. 

17* When you're on top, everyone looks up to 
you. 

18. People's behavior change for the worst 
after they become successful. 

13. When competing against another person, 
I sometimes feel better if I lose than 
if I win. 

20. Once you're on top, everyone is your 
buddy and no one is your friend. 

21. When you're the best, all doors are 
open. 

22. Even when I do well on a Cask, ( 
sometimes feel like a phony or a fraud. 

23* I believe Chat successful people are 
often sad and lonely. 

2^. The rewards of a successful competition 
are greater than those received from 
cooperation. 

25* When I am on top the responsibility 
makes me feel uneasy. 

26. It is extremely important for rne to do 
well in all things that I undertake. 

27* I believe I will be more successful 
than most of the people 1 know. 



Total ly 
agree 



Uncertain 
k 5 

k 5 



I* 5 

k 5 

k 5 

't 5 

I* 5 

't 5 

't 5 

't 5 

k 5 

't 5 
5 

't 5 



Total ly 
disagree 



6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
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BEM INVENTORY 



DIRECTIONS 

We would like you tc use ch r h.:t nsiics to describe yourself, that is, we would like you to indicate, on a scale 
irjm 1 to 7, ho^^ true of you each oi these characteristics is. Please do not leave any characteristic unmarked. 



Example: sly 
Write a I if 
Write a 2 if 
Write a 3 if 
Write a 4 if 
Write a S if 
Write .1 6 if 
Wnti- . • if 

1 



t is never or almost never true* that you are sly. 

t is usually not true that you are sly. 

t is sometimes but infrequently true that you are sly. 

t is occasionally true that you are sly. 

t is often true that you are sly. 

t is usually true th.it you arc sly. 

t is always or almost always true that you are siy. 



Never or 
almost 
never true 

Chjroctcrlst i c 



Usually Sometimes but Occasionally 
not infrequently true 

true true 



Often 
true 



Usually 
true 



Ocf iiiit ion 



Defend my own beliefs 
Affectionate 



Conscientious 



Independent 



Sympathetic 



Moody 



Assertive 



Sensitive to needs of others 



Reliable 



Strong personality 



Understanding 



I stand up for what you bel*eve in 
^ tender, loving 
careftjl , thorough 
relying on yourself 
able to i--."' srand how other people 
havlri', fpi-finq. triat often change 

act i » d cnfident or forceful way 

ahle Lo understand what others want 
able CO, be counted on 

forcef ul, def in i te individual 

Able to grasp how othc people feel 



Jealous 



Forceful 



Compassionate 



Truthful 



Always or 

almost 
always true 

Rating 



suspicious of a rival or envious of what someone else 
90we r f u I 



caring 
honest 



l'J7 



Never or 
almost 
never true 



Usually Sometimes but Occasionally 
not infrequently true 

true true 



Characteristic 
Have leadership abilities 



Eager to soothe hurt feelings 



Secretive 



Willing to uke risks 



Warm 



Adaptable 



Dominant 



Tender 



Conceited 



Willing to take a stand 



Love children 



Tactful 



Aggressive 



Gentle 



G)nventional 



Ofter^ 
true 



Usually 
true 



Definition 
able to guide others or show the way 

wanting to make others feel better 
hiding one's thoughts or feelings 
not afraid to take chances 

Icvl nq 

flexible, able to adjust to change 
exercising authority or control over others 
gentle, loving 

having too high an opinion of yourself, vain 
not afraid to defend your opinion 
1 ike kids 

know how to say the right thing without hurting 

willing to fight for what you want 

kind 

following the rules or the accepro^ of doing 



Always or 

almost 
always true 

Rating 
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Beckman Employment Scale 



Instruct ions ; Now, we wouid like to find out what you personally see as the 
good things or advantages of jeing employed. Here is a list of statements that 
people sometimes make. Please rate these statements using the scale below 
according to how important each statement is for you . If you disagree with 
any statement, indicate this by assigning a "D" to the statement. A "1" indi- 
cates that the statement is not an important reason for you to work; whereas 
a "7" indicates that the statement Is a very important reason for you to work. 
Remember to assign a number from 1 to 7 or a ''D" to each statement. 

Rating scale; 12 3^ 5 6 7 D 

Of no Somewhat Extremely Disagree 

importance Important Important 

1. I could spend my money the way I want. 



2. I would contribute to so.iety. 



3. My working would have a good effect on my children. 



^. Working would give me a sense of fulfillment. 



5. I would like to put my knowledge to use. 

6. I would be able to use my mind. 



7* My children would benefit from the things I could buy them. 
8. WorKing would hava a good effect on my marriage. 



9* 1 could earn money. 



10. Working would make me feel better about myself. 



I would like to Interact with people at work. 



12. I would like the challenge of having a Job. 



13* Working would get me out of the house and Into the world. 



14. I would enjoy the work that I would do. 



I5< Working would help me grow and develop as a person. 



Next we also would like to find out what you personal 1y see as the bad things 
or disadvantages of being employed. Here is a list of statements that people 
sometimes make. Please rate these statements using the same scale as above 
Indicating how Important each statement is for you > If you disagree with 
any statement, indicate this by assigning a "D" to the statement. 

1. There would be less time to do the other things that I'd 

like to do. 




2. 
3. 

k. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 



Working and doing everything else I have c % MOuld be 
1 1 ri ng. 

1 would feel guilty about leaving my children ^tmr> I go 
Co work, 

Worl^ing would create pressure and stress in my life. 

Worl^ing would create problems and strains between me and 
my husband. 

I would dislUe having to get up in the morning to go 
Co wor!<. 

There would be less time for household tasks. 

1 would not get to be with my children as much as I 
would 1 ike. 

My working would not have a good effect on my children. 
Working would limit my freedom. 

I would have to spend money to buy things for work like 
clothes and gasoline. 

I would dislike some aspects of the type of work I would 
have to do. 




Table 7: Percent Indicating Respondent Would Do Well/ 
Poorly in a Nontradit ional Course^ 



Say Do Well 
Traditionals Considereds" Nontradit ionals 



Counselor 

Teacher 

Both 



1.8%** 
7.4%** 
4.7% ** 



12 . 0% . 
26 . 6% * 



10 . 5% 
4.3%** 



11.9% 
18.5% 
17.7% 
48.1% 



TOTAL 



Say Do Poorly 
Traditionals Considereds 



Nontradit ionals 



Counselor 

Teacher 

Both 



0.9% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
079^5* 



2.6% 
4.3% 
2.6% 
975% 



3.3% 
2.1% 
2.0% 

tTo^ 



TOTAL 



*p<.01 **p<.001 

Next, the respondents were asked whether any of the 
important people in their lives had ever encouraged or 
discouraged them with regards to pursuing a male-dominated 
occupation, or if they perceived any of the important 
others as likely to do so. Repeating the previous find- 
ings, the results indicate that the Nontradit ional stu- 
dents were most often encouraged to enter a nontradi- 
tional course, followed by the Considereds and lastly 
by the Traditionals (see Table 8). In fact, when the 
students were asked about these ten types of "important 
others" (e.g., mother, boyfriend, teacher, etc.) the 
Nontraditionals specified that over 60% of their par- 
ents had encouraged them to pursue a nontradit ional 
career. However, only 19%. of the Traditional students 
had either been encouraged by their parents or believed 
that their mothers or fathers would encourage them if 
they ever wished to undertake a nontraditional course 
of study. After parents, the next most encouraging 
individuals were the respondents' girlfriends. 

The students who had previously considered a non- 
traditional program but decided against it were gener- 
ally the ones who either received or perceived the most 
discouragement from the important others in their lives. 
The data also revealed that the respondents' boyfriends 
were identified as the most discouraging, with over 15% 
of the Nontraditionals signifying that their boyfriends 
either did not or ^ould not approve of their undertak- 

ing a course not usually: taken by a woman. 

^■Two series of X^'s were computed: one for Traditional 

versus Nontraditional and another for Considered versus 

Nontraditional . 



Table 8: Percent of Specific Important Others Who Encouraged/Discouraged Respondent 





Encouragement 
Traditional Considered 


Nontradi- 
tional 


Discouragement 
Traditional Considered 


Nontradi- 
tional 








(N=246) 








Mother 


18.7 


45.3 


64.9 


5.6 


8.5 


6.6 


Father 


19.6 


47.0 


58.5 


5.6 


7.7 


5.0 


Brother 


15.9 


25.6 


36.3 


4.7 


10.3 


3.8 


Sister 


8.4 


28.2 


37.2 


3.7 


5.1 


2.9 


uiriirienQ 


18.7 


35.0 


AD C 

48, 5 


8.4 


10.3 


A A 

4.2 


Boyfriend 


9.4 


27.4 


41.1 


11.2 


lS.4 


7.9 


Husband 


1.8 


4.3 


7.8 


0.9 


4.3 


3.7 


Teacher 


15.9 


29,9 


47.7 


1.8 


3.4 


5.5 


Counselor 


16.8 


28.2 


41,4 


4.7 


5.1 


6.8 


Employer 


2.8 


12.0 


25.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.4 


OVERALL AVERAGE 


12.8* 


28.3* 


40.9 


4.8 


7.1 


7.5 


*pi.001 















^Two were computed for the Overall Average only; one for Traditional versus 
Nontraditional students and another for Considered versus Nontraditional students. 
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To further examine the findings regarding important 
others, summary scores were derived according to both 
sex and type of important other - - male or female, and 
either family member, friends, school personnel, or 
classmate. In addition, the data were combined for all 
"important others" to provide an index of the total a- 
mount of encouragement, discouragement and support the 
respondent received. The data presented in Table 9, re- 
veal that once more there are significant differences 
(p<.01) among the student subgroups in the amount of 
encouragement they received or believe they would re- 
ceive from all types of important others. However, the 
only significant differences in the amount of discourage- 
ment they received came from their friends and the male 
important others in their lives (p^.OS). 

Table 9: Number of Important Others Who Encouraged/ 
Discouraged Respondent^ 





Tradi- 
tional 


Encouraged 
Consid- Nontradi- 
ered tional 


Tradi- 
tional 


Discouraged 
Consid- Nontradi- 
ered tional 


Family 


1 


.07*** 


1 


.47** 


1 


.95 


0 


.27 


0 


.32 


0. 


18 


School Per- 


0 


.48*** 


0 


.59** 


0 


.86 


0 


.08 


0 


.08 


0. 


12 


sonnel 


























Friends^ 


0. 


50*** 


0 


.67** 


0 


.96 


0 


.26* 


0 


.30** 


0. 


16 


TOTAL 


2. 


13*** 


2 


.85*** 


4 


.02 


0 


.61 


0 


.72 


0. 


48 


Females 


0. 


80*** 


1. 


09* ♦ 


1. 


48 


0 


.21 


0. 


24 


0. 


14 


Males 


0. 


78*** 


1. 


05** 


1. 


42 


0 


.31* 


0. 


38* 


0. 


20 



♦p<.05 
♦♦p-^.Ol 
♦♦♦p<.001 

Again, the Nontraditionals consistently received the 
most encouragement, followed by the Considereds and last- 
ly by the Traditionals. Each one of the Traditional versus 
Nontraditional comparisons (t-tests), in terms of the amount 
of encouragement received, proved to be significant (p<.001) 
as were each of the Considered versus Nontraditional compar- 
isons (p<.01). However, as before, the Considereds receiv- 
ed the largest amount of discouragement, followed by Tradi- 
tionals, and lastly by the Nontraditionals. But few of 
these comparisons were significant. 

*Two sets of t,-tests were computed: one for Traditional 
versus Nontraditional and the other for Considered ver- 
sus Nontraditional. 

^Friends included girlfriend plus boyfriend/husband. 
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The data in Table 10 again illustrates that the 
Nontraditional students receive more support to enter 
a nontraditional field from every type of important 
other in their lives than do either the Traditionals 
or Considereds. The only comparison which was not sig- 
nificant (p>.05) was for the Considereds versus Nontradi- 
tionals on the amount of support they receive from fe- 
male important others. 

Table 10: Mean Amount of Support from Important Others, 

Traditional Considered Nontraditional 



Family 


3 


.76*** 


3.87* 


4 


.12 


Friends*^ 


3 


,6i*** 


3.71* 


3 


.94 


Classmates 


3 


.61*** 


3.66* 


3 


.92 


School Personnel 


3 


.74*** 


3.72*** 


4 


.14 


TOTAL 


3 


.69*** 


3.78** 


4 


.02 


Females 


3 


.87** 


3.96 


4 


.09 


Males 


3 


.51*** 


3.62** 


3 


.93 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 
♦♦♦p^.OOl 

Peer Experience Variables 

As was previously discussed in the earlier litera- 
ture review and highlighted by the previous support vari- 
able findings, peers tend to be an important influence 
upon the career choice process. It was therefore felt 
that a young woman who has a friend or sibling who has 
taken a nontraditional class would be more likely to take 
one herself than a student without a role model. To ex- 
amine this question, the respondents were asked whether 
any of their male friends, female friends or siblings 
had ever taken a nontraditional course. The data in 
Table 11 revealed Nontraditional students were more like- 
ly than both Traditional students and Considereds to have 
had female friends and siblings who had taken a nontradi- 
tional course. The data also revealed a large number of 
the respondents had friends or siblings who had taken a 
course not usually taken by members of their sex. In 
fact, approximately 70 percent of the respondents had 

*Items were scored on a five-point scale from l=very 

unsupportive to 5=very supportive 
t>Two sets of t^-tests were computed: one for Traditional 

versus Nontraditional and the other for Considered 

versus Nontraditional. 
^Friends included girlfriend plus boyfriend/husband. 
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male friends who had taken a course not usually taken by 
a man. Also, 78 percent of the Nontraditionals and 63 
percent of the Considereds had female friends who had 
taken a nontraditional course. Even a sizable number 
of the respondents (over 35 percent) had brothers 'and/or 
sisters who had taken nontraditional courses. 

Table 11: Percent of Friends and Siblings Who Have Com- 
pleted a Nontraditional Course^ 



Female Friends 
Male Friends 
Siblings 

♦p<.01 
♦♦p<.001 



Traditional 

31. 4** 
67.3 
27. 3** 



Considered 

63.2* 

72.8 

30.1* 



Nontraditional 

77.9 
66.3 
45.8 



Two series of ' s were computed : one for Traditional 
versus Nontraditional students and another for the Con- 
sidered versus Nontraditionals. 
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Internal Variable Differences 



Personality and Sex-Role Variables ^ 

Over the years, certain personality dimensions have 
been viewed as influencing an individual's career de- 
cision-making. The different career paths taken by men 
and women have often been attributed to the differences 
in their locus of control orientation and fear of success 
tendency. It was therefore felt that these same factors 
may help to explain the differences between women in ca- 
reer aspirations. As a means of determining whether dif- 
ferences existed between the Traditional and Nontraditional 
students, a series of t-tests were computed. The data 
presented in Table 12 indicates the Traditional students 
significantly differed from Nontraditional students on 
one of the two personality measures included in the study. 
Traditional students scored significantly higher than 
Nontraditional students on the Zuckerman Fear of Success 
Scale (FOSS) which was designed to assess individual 
differences in the motive to avoid success. However, no 
significant differences were observed between the Tradi- 
tional and Nontraditional students on Rotter's Internal- 
External Locus of Control Scale which measures a person's 
perception of contingency relationships between his/her 
own behavior and events that follow that behavior. 



EKLC 



Sex-role orientation is yet another factor which may 
explain why some women pursue a traditional occupation 
while others pursue one which is not traditional. As was 
discussed previously, Bem has hypothesized that sex-typed 
individuals might be seriously limited in the behaviors 
available to them* To test this assumption, the Bem Sex- 
Role Inventory scores o2 the Traditionals and Nontradi- 
tionals were compared through the use of t^-tests. The 
data revealed the Nontraditional students obtained sig- 
nificantly higher scores than the Traditionals on the Mas- 
culinity scale, and significantly lower scores than the 
Traditionals on the. Femininity scale (see Table 12). As a 
result, Traditionals had a significantly higher differ- 
ence score than did the^Nontraditionals , indicating that 
they were more sex-typed than the Nontraditional students . 

^Previous research has shown that socio-economic status 
is related to some psychological variables (Evanoski and 
Maher, 1979). Therefore, the analyses described in this 
section of the report were repeated using fathers' edu- 
cation, mothers* education, or respondents' income (de- 
pending on who the respondent lived with) as a covariate 
in an Analysis of Covariance. Partialing out the covari- 
ate did not affect any of the significant results dis- 
cussed in this section of the report; thus, the observed 
differences between the Traditional and Nontraditional 
students on these particular psychological variables can- 
ncbt be attributed to social class differences between 
the groups. 
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Table 12: Mean Values for the Internal Variables 



Variable Traditional Nontraditional 

Locus of Control (Rotter)^ 3.95 3.60 
Fear of Success (Zuckerman) 109.02 104. 74** 

BSRI Masculinity (Bern) 4.73 5.05*** 

BSRI Femininity (Bern) 5.94 5.80* 

BSRI Social Desirability 4.86 4.86 

(Bern) 

BSRI Femininity - Mascu- 1.22 0.74*** 

linity (Bem) 

Rewards of Employment 5.47 5.56 

(Beckman) 

Costs of Employment 4.25 4.12 

(Beckman) 

Rewards - Costs of Employ- 1.22 1.42 
ment (Beckman) 

*p<.05, **p<.01, ♦**p<.001 

To further examine sex-role orientation, the Beck- 
man motivation for employment scale was utilized. How- 
ever, no significant differences were observed between 
the two groups of students. 



Continuing this line of research the respondents 
were asked a few questions about their marriage and ca- 
reer plans. As revealed in Table 13, Traditionals were 
more likely than Nontraditionals to expect to get married, 
raise a family, and work at a woman's Job (p^.05). Where- 
as, Nontraditionals were more likely than Traditionals 
to expect to work at a man's job or a job done by either 
a man or a woman (p<.01). They were also asked whether 
they considered themselves more homemaker-oriented or 
more career-oriented. Nontraditionals were more likely 
than Traditionals to rate themselves toward the career- 
oriented end of the scale (t.=3.21, df=l,413, p<.01). 

Table 13: Plans for the Future^ 



Traditional Nontraditiona l 

Get married 
Raise a family 
Work part-time 
Work full-time 
Work at a man's job 
Work at a woman's job 
Work while I raise a family 
Work at either a man's or 
woman ' s job 

*p<.05, **p^.01 

ascored from 0=highly internal to ll=highly external. 
Vltems were rated on a five-point scale from l=do not ex- 
pect to, to 5=definitely expect to. 
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3.62 
3.44 



2 
3 
1 
3 



.63 
,86 
74 
93 



2.84 
3.47 



3.21** 

2. 95** 

2.46 

4.01 

3.13** 

2.91** 

2.67 

4.08** 



Perceived Barriers 

Young men and women are often stopped or hindered 
from entering a nontraditional career by various barriers. 
As was described earlier, these barriers are either in- 
stitutional, situational or dispositional in nature. And 
any one of them is a possible deterrent to a student's 
training for a nontraditional career. To identify both 
the existance and impact of certain barriers, a Hotelling's 

T-Square was computed for the means from the 10-item bar- 
rier scale for those women who enrolled in a male-tradi- 
tional vocational training course (Nontraditional) versus 
those who considered but did not enroll (Considered). The 
data in Table 14 indicate that the Considered women differ 
significantly from the Nontraditional women. As would be 
expected, the Considereds saw significantly more barriers 
to enrolling in a male-traditional program than did the 
Nontraditionals (T-Square=19 .42 , df=10,338, p<.05). 

Since an overall difference was identified by the 
T-Square, t-tests were computed for the individual means. 
The differences between the two subgroups were signifi- 
cant for only one of the individual comparisons made - - 
an institutional barrier - - "Rules restricted the class 
enrollment to men only" (t=3.05, df=l,347, p<.Ol). 

The data presented in Table 14 also identify the 
percentages of each subgroup who considered the poten- 
tial barriers in their decision to enroll in a male- 
traditional course. The barriers most often mentioned, 
which were dispositional, were those dealing with whether 
the respondents had the necessary background and whether 
they would do well in the program. Over half of the 
Considereds took these particular barriers into account 
when making their decisions, and approximately 44% of 
the Nontraditionals attended to them. 

The data were next examined for those women who had 
completed vocational training in either Trade and Indus- 
trial, Technical or Agriculture program areas only. Any 
woman who had completed or was currently enrolled in two 
or more vocational program areas (e.g.. Agriculture plus 
Technical) was excluded from this analysis. A total of 
198 of the 246 Nontraditional students were retained. 
A BIANOVA was then computed to test differences among 
the means of the 10 potential barriers for the Trade and 
Industrial, Technical, and Agriculture subgroups (Wilk's 
Lambda=.84, df=20,372, p<.05). The data revealed the wo- 
men in Trade and Industrial programs saw more of the 
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Table 14: Mean Rating and Percent Selecting Each Barrier 
to Enrollment in a Male-Traditional Program 



Mean Ratings- 
No ntradi- Cons i d- 
t ionals ereds 
(N«246) (N=117) 

Rules restricted 

class to men only 1.87 1,70* 

Friends thought 
I shouldn't take 

the class 1.88 1.87 

People would think 

I was strange 1.87 1.79 

Teacher didn't 
want me to take 

it 1 . 93 1 . 97 

Counselor didn't 

want me to take it 1.94 1.92 

Worried that I did 
not have the neces- 
sary background 1.57 1.48 

Concerned that I 

wouldn't do well 1.55 1.50 

Students in the 
class didn't want 

me to take it 1.96 1.94 

Class materials 
seemed biased 

against women 1.90 1.87 

Thought I ' d have 
trouble finding a 
job in a male-trad- 
itional area 1.83 1.78 

*p< . 01 

T-Square«19.42 , df=10,338, p<.05 



Percent Selecting 
Nontradi- Consid- 

tionals ereds 

(N=246) (N=117) 

13.2 29.0 

12.3 12.0 

12.8 20.4 

7.4 7.4 
6.2 7.5 

43.2 52.8 

44.9 50.0 

4.1 5.6 

10.3 12,1 

16.5 22.2 



response of "yes" was coded "1" and a "no" was coded "2. 
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potential barriers as a consideration in their deci- 
sion to enroll in a nontraditional program than did 
either the Agriculture (t=-2.79, df=2,195, p<.01) or 
Technical (t=-2.46, df=2,195, p<.05) students. 

Table 15: Barriers Perceived by Trade and Industrial, 
Technical and Agriculture Students 



Means^ 

T&I Technical Agriculture 
(N=76) (N«98) (N«24) 

Rules restricted 

class to men only 1.84 1.92 1.88 

Friends thought I 
shouldn't take the 

classb, c 1 .80 1 . 91 1 . 96* 

People would think 

I was strange ^ 1.87 1.89 1.88 
Teacher didn't want 

me to take it°>^ 1.90 1.97 2.00* 
Counselor didn't 

want me to take it 1.95 1.98 1.96 

Worried that I didn't 
have the necessary 

background 1,53 1.56 1.58 



Concerned that I 

wouldn't do well^'^ 1.47 1.53 1.88** 
Students in the 
class didn't want 

me to take it 1.96 1.98 2.00 



Class materials 
seemed biased 

against women° 1.84 1.97 1.92** 

Thought I'd have 
trouble finding 
a job in a male- 
traditional area 1.82 1.84 1.92 



Wilk's Lambda= .838, df=20,372, p<.05* 
*p<.05, **p<.Oi 

^A response of "yes" was coded "1" and a "no" was coded "2." 
'^A significant t-test (p<.05) was obtained for Trade and 

Industrial versus Technical students. 
^A significant t-test (p<.05) was obtained for Trade and 

Industrial versus Agriculture students. 
^A significant _t-test (p<.05) was obtained for Technical 

versus Agriculture students. ^ 
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Next ANOVA's and t-tests were computed for the in- 
dividual subgroup means and these analyses identified 
a number of significant differences. Differences were 
revealed among the three subgroups for the following 
potential barriers: "My friends thought . I shouldn ' t take 
the class," (F=3.10, df=2,195, p<.05); "The teacher 
didn't want me to take it," (F=3.13, df=2,195, p<.05); 
"I was concerned that I wouldn't do well," (F=6.39, 
df=2,195, p<.01); and, "The class materials seemed biased 
against women," (F=4.56, df=2,195, p<.01). The data 
revealed significant differences between the three sub- 
groups in terms of oach of the types of barriers - - in- 
stitutional, situational and dispositional . Furthermore, 
more of the women in Trade and Industrial programs indi- 
cated that each of the above barriers was of concern to 
them than did the women in either Technical or Agricul- 
ture programs. Also, the women in Technical programs 
more often mentioned they were concerned that they 
"wouldn't do well" than did the women in Agriculture 
programs . 
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Integrative Analyses 



The assumption behind this research was that career 
decision-making is quite complex. It was contended that 
external factors (i.e., demographics, family background, 
support from important others, peer experience with non- 
traditional courses) and internal factors (i.e., per- 
ceived barriers, personality and sex-role orientation) 
would together impact upon work aspirations. Inasmuch 
as the goal of this study was to identify those varia- 
bles which differentiate Traditional students from those 
who are Nontraditional , a series of multivariate analy- 
ses were computed to accomplish this task. Included in 
these analyses were the external and internal variables 
for which the previous analyses of variance and chi-squares 
identified differences between the two student groups at a 
minimum .10 level of significance. Thirty-three varia- 
bles were uncovered by the series of first-step analyses, 
eight demographic variables, eighteen support variables, 
two peer experience variables, and five personality var- 
iables. These variables were included in the stepwise 
discriminant analyses for which the dependent/grouping 
variable was whether or not the respondent was classi- 
fied as either 1) a Traditional or Nontraditional stu- 
dent, or 2) a Considered or Nontraditional student.^ 

Overall Comparison of Traditional versus Nontraditional 
Students . 

To identify those variables which differentiate 
Traditional students from those who are Nontraditional, 
a series of discriminant analyses were computed. The 
data were first examined for the entire sample of Tradi- 
tional and Nontraditional students and then separately 
for those students enrolled in Regional Occupational 
Programs/Centers, high schools and community colleges. 
This was considered desirable because of the age dif- 
ferences between the three sites (ROP«19.8, high school* 
16.2, community college«23 . 9, F=45.67, df«2,441, p<.01) 
and because it was felt that these age differences may 
modify the results of the multivariate analyses (see 
Bardwick and Douvan, 1972). Furthermore, separate an- 
alyses for the three sites were considered a desirable 
means of providing educational personnel with informa- 
tion pertinent to their particular student population. 

The first analysis was computed forcing three demo- 

^Because those students who had at one time considered 
enrolling in a nontraditional program did not clearly 
fit into either the Traditional or Nontraditional sub- 
groups, a separate subgroup of Considered studexits was 
formed. The creation of this subgroup allowed for the 
comparison of the Nontraditional students with both the 
Traditionals and Considereds separately. 

On 



graphic/ family background variables into the equation 
first, followed by the 33 independent variables of in- 
terest. The demographics forced into the analysis in- 
cluded ethnicity, socio-economic status, and marital sta- 
tus. These variables were forced in for two reasons. 
First, previous research has shown that socio-economic 
status is related to certain psychological variables (see 
Evanoski and Maher, 1979) and thus we wished to control 
the impact of this variable upon both the dependent and 
independent variables. Second, because we wished to 
provide policy makers with information which would be 
applicable to all students - - not only those of a par- 
ticular race or social class - - these background vari- 
ables were controlled in the analysis prior to the in- 
troduction of the 33 variables of interest. 

As revealed in Table 16, the three demographic 
variables initially forced into the analysis accounted 
for less than two percent of the variance. After in- 
cluding the 33 independent variables in the analysis, 

a total of 16 variables entered the equation the 

three demographics forced into the equation followed 
by 13 independent variables with an F o* 2.0 or higher. 
In total, approximately 41% of the vari ..ce was explained^ 
between the two groups and 84% of the Traditional stu- 
dents and 78% of the Nontraditional students were cor- 
rectly classified. 

The results clearly indicate that thf> T.aditional 
students differ significantly from the Nontraditional 
students in terms of each of the four cluscers of vari- 
ables, but particularly in terms of the support and en- 
couragement they have received from important others. 
The Nontraditional students received more support and 
encouragement from female and mal« iriends and family 
members, in addition to school personnel - - teachers 
and counselors. The Nontraditional students also had 
more friends who had enrolled in a course not usually 
taken by a woman, and they were currently employed more 
hours per week than the Traditional students. Finally, 
the students in male-dominated prografas were also less' 
traditional in their sex-role orientations than were 
the students in female-dominated programs, as evidenced 
oy their higher masculinity and lower femininity scores 
on Bem's Sex-Role Inventory. 

Next, the analyses were repeated for each of the 
three sites separately. The data displayed in Table 17 
reveals that the independent variables included in the 
analyses explained a large portion of the variance be- 
tween the t\vO groups of students at each of the three 

a-K-^'l-U statistic after entry of the final variable in 

the equation. 
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Table 16: Stepwise Discriminant Analysis for all 

Traditional versus Nontraditional Students 



U-Statistic* Mean 

Variables in Order of Entry^ F to enter after entry^ Traditional Nontraditional 

; N^129 N=246 

Socio-economic status (coded l=lower, 2.45 ,99 1.90 2.05 
2sraiddle, 3=upper) 

Marital status (coded l=separated, 1.89 .99 1.78 1.85 
divorced or widowed, 2=siDgle 
or married 

Ethnicity (coded l=white, 2=nonwhite) 1.06 ^98 L30 L25 

Encouragement from females^ 703 "M ^9 TM 
Female friends' nontraditional en- 
rollment (coded l=ye8, 2=no) 27.54 .74 1.58 1.22 
Bem masculinity sum 15.26 .71 4.49 5.08 
Number of hours currently worked 9,63 .69 9.22 15.94 
Supportiveness from males^ 7.84 .67 3.39 3.90 
Bem femininity sum 9.63 ,65 5.91 5.81 
Encouragement from school personnel® 6,32 ,64 .35 .86 



t Correctly Classified 
83.iO 77.6(r" 

aonly those variables which explained 11^ or more ol the variance are Included fnlHniiETe. At 
the end of the equation - - step 16 - - the obtained U-statistic was .59, 

^Socio-economic status, marital status and ethnicity were forced into the equation first to 
control for their influence upon both the independent and dependent variables. 

^Composed of the summation of the number of female friends and family members (i.e., girl- 
friend, mother and sister) who encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 

^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from "l"=very unsup- 
ponlve to "5"=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive 
from both male friends and family members (i.e., boyfriend/hqsband, father, brother, male 
friends, male students) if she decided to enroll in a nontraditional class. 

^Composed of the summation of items describing the number of school personnel (i.e., teacherjA 
counselor) who encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 



sites. In total, 50% of the variance between the two 
groups of ROP students was explained plus 45% between 
the high school students, and 44% between the community 
college students. For the ROP students, the data pro- 
duced the correct classification of 86% of both the 
Traditional and Nontraditional students. For the high 
school students, 78% of the Traditionals were correctly 
classified and 83% of the Nontraditionals . And, for the 
community college students, 90% of the two groups of 
students were correctly classified. 

The results clearly reveal that the Traditional 
students differ significantly from the Nontraditional 

students in each of the four clusters of variables 

particularly in the support and encouragement they have 
received f.-:om important others. The Nontraditional stu- 
dents consistently received more support and encourage- 
ment from family members, friends and educational per- 
sonnel. Furthermore, more of the Nontraditional stu- 
dents generally had female friends who had enrolled in 
nontraditional courses. They also had mothers who had 
completed more years of education, and the Nontradi- 
tionals were currently employed more hours per week 
than were the Traditionals. 



The students in male-dominated programs also held 
less traditional sex-role orientations than those in fe- 
male-dominated programs. They felt it was less likely 
that they would get married than did the Traditional 
students and they tended to score higher on the mascu- 
linity index of Bern's Sex-Role Inventory (BSRI) and 
lower on the femininity index. The Nontraditionals also 
scored lower on Rotter's Locus of Control index, indi- 
cating a greater internal control orientation, and lower 
on Zuckerman's Fear of Success scale. 

Overall Comparison of Nontraditional versus Considered 
Students 

The above analyses were then repeated for the Non- 
traditional students and the 117 students who had con- 
sidered, but decided not to enroll in a nontraditional 
class (Considered). In this set of analyses a new 
variable was added - - the total number of doubts or 
concerns the student had regarding enrolling in a non- 
traditional program (i.e., perceived barriers). The 
data were again examined for the entire sample of Con- 
sidered and Nontraditional students and then separately 
for each of the three sites (ROP, high school, and com- 
munity college). As before, the discriminant analysis 
for all members of the two subgroups was computed by 
forcing the three demographic/ family background variables 
(ethnicity, socio-economic status and marital status) in- 
to the analysis first, followed by the independent 
variables of interest. 



Table 17: Stepwise Discriminant Analysis for Traditional versus Nontraditlonal Students 
by Site* 

ROP 

ilean 



U-statistic» Traditional Nontraditlonal 



Variables in Order of Entry 


F to enter 


after entrv 


(N=361 


(N=103) 


Female friends' nontraditional enroll- 


49.58 


.73 


1.78 


1.21 


ment (coded l°yes, 2=no) 










Number of hours currently employed 


11.69 


.68 


9.81 


16 00 

iU • vv 


Mothers' amount of education com- 


7.79 


.64 


3.25 


4.18 


pleted (coded from l=8th grade or 










less to 8=graduate school) 










Bern femininity sum 


4.18 


.62 


6.08 


5 86 


Counselor or teacher indicate R 


4.12 


.60 


0.19 


0.64 


would do well in a nontraditional 








course (coded 0=no, l=yes) 










Counselor or teacher indicate R 


3.77 


.58 


0.00 


0.13 


would do poorly(cod6d 0«no, 








l=yes) 










Rotter locus of control sum 


3.86 


.57 


4.01 


3.59 


(codedfrom 0=internal to 








U=external) 










Ben) masculinity sum 


2.18 


.56 


4.64 


5.16 



J correctly classified 
86.10 86.40 



JOnly those variables which explained U or more of the variance are included in the table. 
m the end of the equation - - step 12 - - the obtained U-statistic was .50, 
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Table 17: (continued) 



High School 



Variables In Order of Entr; 

Encouragement from family members^ 
Supportiveness from males^ 
Bem masculinity sum 
Bern femininity sum 
Encouragement from peers'^ 



Mean 

U-statistic^ Traditional Nontraditlonal 



F to enter 


after entry 


(N=40) 


(N=63) 


40 




.55 


2.06 


5.79 


.67 


3.27 


3.85 


3.38 


.65 


4.36 


5.01 


7.30 


.61 


5.71 


5.67 


3.13 


.59 


.23 


.94 






I correctly classified 






77.50 


82.50 



Hi the end of the equation - - step 11 - - the obtained U-statistic was .55. 
^Composed of the summation of the number of family members (i.e., father, mother, brother, 
sister) who encouraged the respondent to enroll In a nontraditlonal course, 
^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
ive to 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from 

Sde S" ? t Sjf'' !}'?" b°y^^i«5d/»and, father, brother, male friends, male 
students) if she decided to enroll in a nontraditlonal class. 

Composed of the summation of the number of peers (i.e., girlfriend, boyfriend/husband) who 
encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditlonal course, 




Table 17: (continued) 

Cominunity College 

Mean 

U-statistic^ Traaitlonal Nontraditional 



Variables in Order of Entry F to enter after entry (N=31) (N=80) 



Encouragement froin females'' 


34.82 


.76 


0.48 


1.71 


Mcouragement irom educatloD&i 


12.51 


AA 

.68 


0.]5 


0.85 








Female friends' nontraditional en- 


A ^ n 

9.51 


.62 


1.64 


1.24 


roilraent (coded l=yes, 2=no) 






Zuckerman fear of success sum 


6 93 


59 




inn Qfl 


(coded from 27=low fear of suc- 








cess to 189=high fear of success) 










Supportiveness from males'* 


5.00 


.56 


3.48 


4.08 


Number of hours currently employed 


5.09 


.53 


17.52 


21.94 


Intention to get married (coded 1= 


3.17 


.52 


3.59 


3.33 


do not expect to, to 5=definitely 








expect to) 










Supportiveness from family® 


2.25 


.51 


3.74 


4.25 


Number of hours mother was usually 


2.24 


.49 


31.56 


30.75 



I correctly classified 
90.30 90.00 



Hi the end of the equation - - step 13 - - the obtained U-statistic was .46. 

^Composed of the summation of the number of female friends and family members (i.e., girl- 
friend, mother, sister) whc encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 

^Composed of the summation of the number of educational personnel (i.e., counselor, teacher) 

who encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 
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Table 17: (footnotes continued) 



^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from I=very unsupportive 
to 5»very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from male 
friends and family members (i.e., boyfriend/husband, father, brother, male friends, male 
students) if she decided to enroll in a nontraditional course. 
^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupportive 
to 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from her 
family (i.e., mother, father, brother, sister) if she decided to enroll in a nontraditional 
course. 
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As revealed in Table 18, the results indicate that 
there are numerous differences between the students who 
enroll in nontraditional courses and those who consider 
doing so but decide against it. The five groups of 
variables included in the analysis - - demographics/ 
family background, support /encouragement from important 
others, peer experience with nontraditional programs, 
personality and sex-role orientation, and perceived 
barriers - - explained a large portion of the variance 
between the two groups. And, as with the earlier Tradi- 
tional versus Nontraditional analysis, the demographic 
variables first forced into the equation explained only 
a minor portion of the variance between the two sub- 
groups (approximately one percent). However, after in- 
cluding all of the 34 independent variables in the an- 
alysis, a total of 20 variables entered the equation. 
These were the three demographics followed by 17 inde- 
pendent variables. In total, 28% of the variance^ was 
explained between the two groups and 73% of the Consid- 
ered students plus 77% of the Nontraditional students 
were correctly classified. 

Next, the analyses were repeated for each of the 
three sites separately. The data displayed in Table 19 
shows that 33% of the variance between the two groups 
of ROP students was explained; plus 46% of the variance be- 
tween the high school students, and 48% between the com- 
munity college students. For the ROP students, the data 
produced the correct classification of 82% of the stu- 
dents; at the high school level an average of 84% of the 
two groups of students were correctly classified, and 
91% were classified correctly at the community college 
level. 

Once more the data reveals sizable differences in 
the amount of support and encouragement the respondents 
received from important others. However, when these 
analyses are contrasted with the earlier ones for the 
Traditional versus Nontraditional students, the data re- 
veals that the amount of discouragement received by the 
student is highly related to whether she decides to enroll 
in a nontraditional course. In the earlier analyses only 
one variable relating to discouragement from important 
others entered any of the four equations contrasting the 
Nontraditionals with the Traditionals , ° However, for 
these analyses the amount of discouragement the respond- 
ent received seems to have played as crucial a part in 

^R^=l-U statistic after entry of the final variable in 
the equation, 

°In the ROP analysis the variable '^counselor or teacher 
indicated that I would do poorly in a nontraditional 
course** entered the equation. 
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her decision to enroll in a nontraditional program as 
did the amount of support and encouragement she received. 
As would be expected, the students who actually enrolled 
in a nontraditional class tended to receive more support 
and less discouragement than those who elected not to 
enroll. Furthermore, when these analyses are compared 
with the earlier ones contrasting Traditional with Non- 
traditional students, it becomes apparent that the edu- 
cational personnel exert a sizable amount of influence 
over the w udents' decision to enroll in a nontraditional 
program. in fact, support from school personnel explain- 
ed the largest amount of variance between the entire 
Considered and Nontraditional subgroups. 

The data indicate, as before, that students are 
more likely to enroll in a nontraditional program if 
they have peers or siblings who have done likewise. 
The students who actually enrolled in the nontraditional 
courses also had significantly fewer doubts and concerns 
regarding their actions than did the students who decided 
against it. 

In terms of demographic differences, the Nontradi- 
tional students had completed more education and were 
currently working more hours per week than the students 
who had only considered taking a nontraditional course. 
The mothers of the Nontraditional students had also worked 
for more years and more hours per week than the mothers 
of the Considereds. Furthermore, the data suggest that 
the Nontraditional students were of a higher social class, 
as evidenced by the fact that their mothers' bad completed 
more education and had been employed in higher prestige 
occupat ions. 

Also, as with the previous analyses, the students 
who actually enrolled in a nontraditional course tended 
to be less traditional in their sex-role ideology. With 
a few exceptions, the nontraditional students had lower 
expectations of getting married and lower femininity 
scores on Bem's Sex-Role Inventory. The data tend to 
reveal that the Nontraditionals have a greater internal 
locus of control orientation than do the students who 
had only considered enrolling in a nontraditional course. 
In fact, this dimension explained the largest amount of 
variance between the two groups of students at the com- 
munity college level. 

These analyses contrasting the Nontraditional stu- 
dents with the Considereds also differ from the earlier 
analyses in terms of both the number of steps in the 
equation the earlier Traditional versus Nontradition- 
al equations had fewer steps - - and the amount of vari- 
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ance explained by a single variable. Among the earlier 
analyses a single variable, generally an indicator of 
support from important others, explained between 18% and 
24% of the variance between the two groups overall. How- 
ever, in the equations discriminating Nontraditionals 
from Considereds, no one variable explained more than 
eight percent of the variance between the two groups • 
This finding may be due to the fact that the Tradition- 
al versus Nontraditional analyses were computed exclud- 
ing the Considereds since it was felt that the Considereds 
were not a unique group, but rather had certain factors 
in common with both the Traditional and Nontraditional 
students • These analyses seem to support this assump- 
tion. 
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Table 18: '.topwise Discriminant Analysis for all Considered versus Nontraditional Students^ 



Variables in Order of Entry^ 



U-statistic 
F to enter after entry 



Mean 



Considered Nontraditional 
_ (11=117) (N=24 6) ^ 



Ethnicity (coded l=white, 2=nonwhite) 
Socio-economic status (coded l=lower, 

2=middle, 3=upper) 
Marital status (coded l=separated, 
divorced or widowed, 2=single or 

married) 

Supportiveness from school personnel^ 
Encouragement from peers^ 
Number of years mother has worked 
Female friends' nontraditional en- 
rollment (coded l=yes, 2=no) 
Intention to get married (coded 1= 
do not expect to, to 5=definitely 
expect to) 
Supportiveness from females® 
Rotter locus of control sum (coded 

0=internal, to ll=external) 
Counselor or teacher indicate R 

would do well ( coded 0=no, l=yes) 
Discouragement from peers^ 
Discouragement from educational 
personnels 



1.10 


.99 


1.26 


1.20 


0.69 


.99 


1.97 


2.05 


0.65 


.99 


1.82 


1.85 


13.00 


.94 


3.76 


4.17 


11.46 


.91 


0.65 


1.00 


12.03 


87 






8.07 


.84 


1.38 


1.23 


6.14 


.83 


3.69 


3.24 


4.51 


.81 


3.98 


4.09 


4.40 


.80 


4.06 


3.48 


4.16 


.79 


0.42 


0.67 


4.00 


.78 


0.32 


0.16 


4.98 


.76 


0.10 


0.11 



1o correctly classified 
72.60 77.40 



(footnotes on next page) 
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Table 18: (footnotes) 



%ly those level 2 variables which explained IJ or more of the variance are included in the 
table. At the end of the equation - - step 20 - - the U-statistic was .72. 

^Socio-economic status, marital status and ethnicity were forced into the equation first to 
control for their influence upon both the dependent and independent variables. 

^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
ive to 5=very,y supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from 
educational staff members (i.e., teacher and counselor) if she decided to enroll in a non- 
traditional class. 

dComposed of the summation of the number of peers (i.e., girlfriend, boyfriend/husband) who 
encouraged the respondent to enter a nontraditional course. 

^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupportive 
to 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from female 
I friends and family members (i.e., mother, sister, female friends, female students) if she 
^ decided to enroll ;n a nontraditional course, 

I ^Composed of the summation of the number of peers (i.e., girlfriend, boyfriend/husband) who 
discouraged the re.spondent from enrolling in a nontraditional class. 
^Composed of the summation of the number of educational staff members (i.e., teacher, coun- 
selor) who discouraged the respondent from enrolling in a nontraditional class. 
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Table 19: Stepwise Discriminant Analysis for Nontraditional versus Considered Students by 
Sitea 

ROpb 



Variables in Order of Entry 



U-statistic 
F to enter after entry 



Considered Nontraditional 
(N=54) (N=1Q3) 



Number of friends and siblings ever 

enrolled in a nontraditional course 
Discouragement from males^ 
Year in school 

Intention to get married (coded l=do 
not expect to, to 5=definitely ex- 
pect to) 

Number of hours mother usually worked 
Female friends' nontraditional en- 
rollment (coded l=yes, 2=no) 
Support iveness from educational per- 
sonnel^ 

Supportiveness from females^ 
Mothers' degree of education (coded 

from l=8th grade or less, to 

8=graduate school) 

Discouragement from educational 
personnel^ 



10.33 


.94 


1.48 


2.10 


7 20 


90 


SO 


99 


7.88 


.85 


2.94 


3.40 


5.26 


.82 


3.76 


3.09 


4.49 


.80 


22.70 


29.76 


3.24 


.78 


1.43 


1.22 


2.32 


.77 


3.69 


4.09 


3.78 


.75 


3.93 


4.02 


2.78 


.74 


3.59 


4.18 


2.36 


.72 


0.15 


0.13 



correctly classified 
81.5 82.5 



aonly those variables which explained one-percent or more of the variance are included in 
the table. 

(see next page for remainder of footnotes) 
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Table 19: (ROP footnotes continued) 



^At the end of the equation - - step 15 - - the obtained U-statistic was .67. 

^Composed of the number of male friends and family members (i.e., boyfriend/husband, father, 

brother, male friends, male students) who discouraged the respondent from enrolling in a 

nontraditional course. 

^Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
ive to 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from 
her teacher or counselor. 

^Composed ot the mean of items describing the degree of support the respondent has received 
or perceives she would receive from her female friends and family members (i.e., female- 
^friends, mother, sister, female students). 

Composed of the number of teachers and counselors who discouraged the respondent from enroll 
ing in a nontraditional course. 




Table 19: (continued) 



High School^ 



Mean 

Variables in Order of Entry 

Encouragement from females*' 

Support iveness from males^ 

Total number of doubts about enrolling 
in a nontraditional course 

Prestige of mothers' occupation 
(coded from l=very high prestige 
position [e.g., professional, tech- 
nical] to 10=very low prestige 
[e.g., service workers]) 

Intention to get married (coded 1= do 
not expect to, to 5=definitely ex- 
pect to) 

Counselor or teacher indicate R would 
do poorly in a nontraditional course 
(coded C=no, l=yes) 

Discouragement from educational per- 
sonnel^ 

Encouragement from family members^ 
Encouragement from educational per- 
sonnel^ 

Siblings nontraditional enrollment 

(coded l=yes, 2=no) 
Discouragement from females^ 
Parents degree of protectiveness when 

respondent was growing up (coded 1= 

not at all, to 5=a great deal) 



F to enter 


U-statistic 


Considered 


Nontraditional 


after entry 


(N=24) 


(N=61) 


7.28 


.92 


.96 


1.64 


4.69 


.87 


3.44 


3.84 


2.51 


.84 


2.88 


1.90 


2.28 


.82 


3.61 


4.56 


2.13 


.80 


3.00 


3.30 


1.28 


.79 


.13 


.05 


1.86 


.77 


.08 


.15 


1.44 


.75 


1.46 


2.10 


2.06 


.73 


.50 


.93 


1.85 


.71 


.50 


.69 


1.76 


.70 


.38 


.15 


2.40 


.68 


3.88 


4.07 
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Table 19: (High School, continued) 



Va riables in Order of Entry 



U-statistic 
F to enter after entry 



Mm 

Considered Nontraditional 
(N=24) 



Beni femininity sum 
Suppoi'tiveness from females^ 
Supportiveness from male and female 

students 
Supportiveness from family 
Rotter locus of control sum (coded 

from 0=internal to ll=external) 



2.01 


.66 


5.69 


5.75 


1,73 


.64 


3.80 


3.94 


3.44 


.61 


3.50 


3.79 


2.84 


.59 


3.74 


4.03 


1.32 


.58 


3.95 


4.08 



% correctly classified 
79.20 85.20 



At the end of the equation - - step 22 - - the obtained U-statistic was .54. 

^Composed of the number of female friends and family members (i.e.', girlfriend, mother, sis- 
ter) who encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditionaV.course. 
Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
ive to 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from 
male friends and family members (i.e., boyfriend/husband, father, brother, male friends, 

^male students) if she decided to enroll in a nontraditional course. 
Composed of the number of teachers and counselors who discouraged the respondent from en- 
rolling in a nontraditional program. ! 

^Composed of the number of family members (i.e., father, mothlf;; brother, sister) who en- 
couraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. { 

^Composed of the number of educational personnel (i.e., counseled, teacher) who encouraged 
the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. ^ 

^Composed of the number of female friends and family members (i.e., girlfriends, mother, 
sister) who discouraged the respondent from enrolling in a nontraditional course. 
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Table 1'^' (High School footnotes, continued) 



Wsed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
Ive to 5=very supportive), the respondent has received or pe.rceives she would receive from 
female friends and family members (i.e., girlfriends, mother sister, female students) if 
she decided to enroll in a nontraditional course. 

Composed of the mean of the items describing the degree of support (from l=very unsupport- 
ive 0 5=very supportive) the respondent has received or perceives she would receive from 
her family (i.e., mother, father, brother, sister) if she decided to enroll in a nontradi- 
tional course. 



I 
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Table 19: (continued) 



Coiiiinun.lty Col lego* 

Mean 

U-statistic Considered Nontraditional 



Variables in Order of Entry 


F to enter 


after entry 


(N=29) 


(N=791 


Rotter locus of control sum (coded 


8.12 


.93 


4.65 


3.25 


from 0=internal to ll=external) 










Intention to get married (coded 


9.75 


.85 


3.99 


3.33 


from l=do not expect to, to 










5=definitely expect to) 










Discouragement from females^ 


8.24 


.79 


.21 


.05 


Counselor or teacher indicated R 


8.88 


.73 


.28 


.65 


would do well in a nontraditional 










course (coded 0=no, l«yes) 










Dem femininity sum 


5.25 


.69 


6.27 


5,83 


Encouragement from educational per- 


3.77 


.66 


.43 


.84 


sonnel^ ' 










Discouragement from educational per- 
sonnel 


2.35 


.65 


.00 


.09 










Counselor or teacher indicated R 


2,61 


.63 


.03 


.06 


would do poorly in a nontraditional 










course (coded 0=no, l=ves) 
Encouragement from males^ 
Encouragement from family^ 










1.90 


.62 


1.31 


1.72 


2.27 


.60 


1,86 


2.30 



J correctly classified 
89.7 91.1 



(see footnotes next page) 
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Table 19: (Community College footnotes, continued) 



At the end of the equation - - step 20 - - the obtained U-statlstic was .52. 
^Composed of the number of female friends and family members (i.e., girlfriends, mother, sis- 
ter) who discouraged the respondent from enrolling in a nontraditional course. 
Composed of the number id educational personnel (i.e., counselor, teacher) who encouraged 
the respondent tn enroll in a nontraditional course. 

^Composed of the number of teachers and counselors who discouraged the respondent from en- 
rolling in a nontraditional program. 

^Composed of tne number of male friends and family members (i.e., boyfriend/husband, father, 
brother) who encouraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 
Composed of the number of family members (i.e., father, mother, brother, sister) who en- 
couraged the respondent to enroll in a nontraditional course. 
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V. Summary 



The overall objective of this study was to identify 
the factors which differentiate women who enroll in tradi- 
tional vocational training programs from tho.*'e v^-^o enroll 
in nontraditional programs (i.e., those usually ^aken by 
men). The research literature suggests that an individ- 
ual's career choice is affected by numerous extornal and 
internal factors. Parents, peers, teachers and counselors 
are external factors which have been shown to exert sig- 
nificant influence upon a young woman or man's career 
decision-making. Examples of internal factors which have 
been observed to influence the career choice process in- 
clude fear of success, locus of control, and sex-role 
orientation. The tremendous influence of these factors 
is evidenced by the fact that children as young as five 
are aware of the appropriateness of certain careers for 
members of their sex. 

The data for this study were analyzed using a two- 
step process. First, a series of analyses of variance 
and t-tests were computed to identify those variables 
whicH significantly differentiate women who pursue non- 
traditional careers from those who pursue traditional 
careers. Secondly, stepwise discriminant analysis was 
used for a series of integrative analyses contrasting 
the Nontraditional students with both the Traditionals 
and Considereds (i.e., individuals who considered taking 
a nontraditional course but decided against it), Those 
variables which were found in Step 1 to discriminate be- 
tween either of the student subsamples at a minimum .10 
level of significance were included in the more inclusive 
analyses at the second step. 

The findings clearly revealed that differences exist 
between the Nontraditional students and both the Tradi- 
tionals and the Considereds. In fact, significant dif- 
ferences were observed for each of the five clusters of 
variables examined. 

External Variable Differences 

Demographics/family background . Research suggests 
that women with working mothers tend to be more career- 
oriented than those whose mothers work as homemakers. 
The data from this study also indicate that the students 
who pursue nontraditional careers differ in both their 
mothers' and their own employment histories. The findings 
revealed that Nontraditionals were generally employed more 
hours per week than Traditionals a^d were more likely to 
have worked in a male-dominated occupation. In support of 
previous research by Tangri (1972) and Hoffman (1974), 
the mothers' of the Nontraditionals were found to have 
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been employed for more years and to have worked more hours 
per week than the mothers of the Considereds. Furthermore, 
the Nontraditional students were of a higher social class 
than either the Traditional or Considered students, as 
evidenced by the fact their mothers had completed more 
education and had been employed in highe-r prestige occu- 
pations. 

Support /encouragement . Numerous studies indicate 
that parents, peers, and educational personnel directly 
affect educational and occupational preferences. However, 
little is known about either the amount of influence 
others exert upon a woman's career decision-making or 
who exerts the most influence. One objective of this 
study was to examine these questions. The amount of sup- 
port Nontradit ionals receive for taking a course not usu- 
ally taken by a woman was compared with the amount of sup- 
port Tradit ionals and Considereds expect they would re- 
ceive, Nontraditional versus Traditional contrasts were 
significant (p<,05) for the vast majority of "important 
others'* in the respondents' lives, including male and 
female family members, friends and school personnel. The 
comparisons of the Nontraditional students with the Con- 
sidereds, however, revealed significant differences only 
for the men in their lives. And, as would be expected, 
the Nontraditionals received the most support and encour- 
agement, followed by the Considereds, and the Traditionals 
received the least support. The respondents perceived 
the female students they knew to be the most supportive 
of their decision to enroll in a nontraditional course, 
followed by their parents. Furthermore, females in gen- 
eral were perceived to be more supportive of their deci- 
sion than were the important males in the respondents' 
lives , 



When the support data were further examined through 
stepwise discriminant analysis, it was revealed that the 
"important other" whose support most strongly differen- 
tiated both the Traditionals and the Considereds from 
the Nontraditionals, were the male students the respond- 
ents knew. The Nontraditionals believed the male students 
they knew were significantly more supportive of their de- 
cision to enroll in a male-dominated course than did either 
the Traditionals or Considereds, Female students were the 
next group of important others whose support ratings most 
significantly differentiated the student subgroups, fol- 
lowed by their instructors or counselors. The amount of 
support the students received or expected from important 
others explained 16% of the variance between the Tradi- 
tional and Nontraditional students. The variables des- 
cribing the amount .of support received from important 
others explai .1 \ larger amount of variance between the 
Considered ah^* Nor.traditional students (R2a.25), and the 
individuals wh.se support significantly differed between 



these two groups were generally men - - men students, 
instructors and friends. 

The Nontraditional students consistently received 
more support and encouragement from all the important 
people in their lives. They were more often told by 
counselors and teachers that they would do well in a 
Nontraditional course, and over 60% of their parents en- 
couraged them to take a nontraditional course as compared 
with 46% of the Considereds' parents and 19% of the Tradi- 
tionals* parents. 

The data also revealed the Considereds generally re- 
ceived the most discouragement from the important others 
in their lives. In fact, both the Considereds and Tradi- 
tionals received significantly more discouragement (p<.05) 
from their friends and the males in their lives than did 
the Nontraditionals . The important others who were per- 
ceived to be the most discouraging by all of the students 
were their boyfriends, with an average of 12% of the stu- 
dents indicating their boyfriends either had or would 
discourage them from entering a male-dominated program. 

The data from this study, like that of others, shoves 
that there are significant differences in the amount of 
support, encouragement, and discouragement received by 
students who choose to enroll in a male-traditional course 
when compared with those who enroll in a female-tradition- 
al course. The Nontraditionals consistently indicated 
that their families, friends, and school acquaint r.-'ces 
were more supportive and encouraging of their declS/.O' ' o 
enroll in a male-dominated program than the Tradltioi:":.ls 
expected the ''important others*' in their lives would 
However, in comparing the Nontraditionals with :he Coa- 
sidereds, the only significant differences in vn^ amcuit 
of support or encouragement they received or expected 
came from the males in their liven - - male faraly merw. ers, 
friends, and school acquaintances. The data reveaicr' the 
Considereds consistently expected less support ^<-^d icour- 
agement than did the Nontraditionals. The Cons '/eds also 
expected significantly more discouragement from tne men 
they knew than the Nontraditionals indicated they had ac- 
tually received. In conclusion, the dat^ disclosed that 
the amount of support a student expects to receive from 
the important others i/i uev life is an impoitant deter- 
minant of whether or not she chooses to enroll in a non- 
tradit^-)nal program, explaining 25% of i.he variance be- 
tween chose who enrolled in a male-dominated program and 
those who only considered doing so. 

Pter expf^ '- lenc - . Another objective of this research 
was lo identify whetn^^r tlie existence of a role model is 
yet another important determiuant of whether a student 
decides to pursue a iion traditional course of study. The 
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data indicated that the Nontradit ionals had significantly 
more siblings and female friends (p<.01) who had taken a 
course not usually taken by members of their sex than the 
Tradit ionals or Considereds had. In fact, 46% of the Non- 
traditional students with brothers or sisters specified 
one or more of their siblings had taken a nontradit ioaal 
course, as compared with 30% of the Considereds and only 
27% of the Traditionals. Thus, clear differences existed 
between the student subgroups in the number of role models 
they knew who had taken a course not usually taken by mem- 
bers of their sex. Yet , the vast majority of the suu- 
dents had one or more friends or siblings who had .aken 
a course not usually taken by members of their sex. 

Internal Variable Differences 

Perceived barriers . Since the passage of Tjtle IX, 
educational programs have been prohibited from d.uicrimin- 
ating on the basis of sex. Even though this obvious bar- 
rier to a woman's enrollment in a nontradit iona'. program 
has been eliminated, a number of other barriers ^rtill ex- 
ist. These barriers are either institutional (e g. , coun- 
selors/teachers* attitudes, biased course materials), sit- 
uational (e.g., peer attitudes, sex discrimination in the 
work place) or dispositional (e.g., fear of failurf*, in- 
feriority feelings). A student's perception of any one 
of them may impede her or his enrollment in a nontrui! . - 
tional program. Another objective of this study wao to 
examine both the prevalence and impact of various barriers 
to a student's enrollment in a nontradit ional progrr^'n. 

The data revealed significant differences (p<.05) be- 
tween the Nontraditionals and. the Considered^ i/i their 
perceptions of certain barriers. These diiier^.nces in- 
cluded the fact that significantly more o;: the students 
who had only considered a nontraditional cot.rse {,29%), 
when compared with those who actually enroj. led in the 
•^.ourse (13%), believed there were certain rales or re- 
strictions limiting enrollment to men only. Furthermore, 
nearly half of the students were concerned by disposition- 
al barriers dealing with whether they had the required 
background and whether they would do w^.ll in the course. 

These findings were particularly surprising in light 
of the passage of Title IX in 1972 - - eight years prior 
to the completion of this study and a time at which the 
students in this stuciy would have been an a/erage of 12 
years old. Apparently the mandates of Title IX are not 
being adequately met since each school receiving federal 
funds is required to give notice that chey do not dis- 
criminate on the oasis of sex in admissions. 

Pex\sonality and sex-role orientation . Over the years 
a large amount of research has focused upon the personal- 
ity and sex-role differences between men and women. These 
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differences have been viewed as a means of explaining the 
different career paths taken by most men and women. An- 
other objective of the present study was to determine if 
these same differences may also explain the nontradition- 
al career paths taken by certain women. 

The results revealed that the Traditional students 
had a greater fear of success than the Nontraditionals 
(p^.Ol). Also, the Nontraditionals in HOP programs scored 
more internal on Rotter's locus of. control measure than 
did the Traditionals and at t\i\^ high school and community 
college levels they scored mc/^ internal than did the Con- 
sidereds. Significant differencos among the students in 
terms of their sex-role orientations were also observed. 
The Nontraditionals scored significanly higher on the mas- 
culinity scale (p<. 01) and lower on the femininity scale 
(p<.05) of Bem's Sex-Role Inventory than did either of the 
other student subgroups. The Traditionals and Considereds 
also had a greater intention of assuming a traditional role 
in the home since they had greater expectations of getting 
married than did the Nontraditionals. 

The initial analyses again clearly revealed the ex- 
istance of significant differences between those students 
who pursue a traditional role and those who pursue a non- 
traditional one. The findings supported the prior re- 
search which suggests that an individual's career choice 
is largely influenced by his/her sex-role orientation, 
axjhievement motivation, and the manner in which s/he ac- 
counts for success and failure. 

Integrative Analyses 

The primary goal of this study was to identify those 
particular variables which clearly differentiate students 
who undertake a nontradit ional course of study from those 
who continue to follow the female-traditional career path. 
As a means of doing this, two sets of stepwise discrimin- 
ant analyses were computed, one for the Traditional versus 
Nontraditional students and another for the Considereds 
versus Nontraditionals. Two separate analyses were con- 
ducted because it was felt that the Considereds did not 
fit into either the Traditional or Nontraditional sub- 
groups, but rather had certain factors in common with both 
groups of students. 

The, data were analyzed first for the entire group of 
Nontraditionals versus Traditionals and Nontraditionals 
versus Considereds, and then secondly for each of the three 
sites (ROP, high school, community college) separately. 
The overall analysis was conducted by forcing three demo- 
graphic/family background variables (ethnicity, socio- 
economic status, and marital status) into the equation 
first before allowing for the entry of the independent 
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variables identified as important in the analyses of vari- 
ance and t^-tests described previously. The data were an- 
alyzed in this fashion to control for the impact of cer- 
tain variables upon both the dependent and independent 
variables; thus, providing information which could be 
utilized with all students, not only those of a partic- 
ular race or social class. The second set of analyses, 
which were site specific, were designed to provide in-' 
formation of value to those instructors, counselors, and 
policy makers who are concerned with obtaining information 
particular to the level of their students. 

Nontraditionals versus Tradit ionals . The first dis- 
criminant analysis in which the three demographic variables 
were forced into the equation revealed that less than two 
percent of the variance was accounted for by these vari- 
ables. However, once the remaining independent variables 
were allowed to enter the equation, 41% of the variance 
between the two groups was explained, with 84% of the Tradi- 
tionals and 78% of the Nontraditionals being correctly 
classified. When the data were examined for each of the 
three sites separately the explanatory power of the vari- 
ables was even better, resulting in the correct classifica- 
tion of approximately 85% of the students. 

The variables which explained the largest portion of 
the variance between the two groups were external vari- 
ables. The one cluster of variables on which the two 
student groups differed most dealt with the amount of sup- 
port and encouragement they received from the important 
others in their lives, particularly their families and 
the females they knew. The Nontraditionals consistently 
received more support than did the Tradit ionals ; in fact, 
the variable describing the amount of encouragement they 
received from either females or family members alone ex- 
plained 18% of the variance between the student subgroups, 
whereas at the community college level encouragement from 
females explained 24% of the variance. For the HOP stu- 
dents, the first variable which entered the equation, ex- 
plaining 27% of the variance, was whether they had any fe- 
male friends who had enrolled in a course not usually taken 
by a woman. Although this peer experience variable is not 
a direct indicator of support, it probably indicates the 
acceptability of a nontraditional career choice. In gen- 
eral, it appeared that the explanatory power of the sup- 
port variables was quite noteworthy. 

The second set of variables which differentiated the 
Traditionals from the Nontraditionals was their personal- 
ity and sex-role orientations - - internal factors. The 
women enrolled in male-dominated programs were signifi- 
cantly less traditional in their sex-role orientations, 
as indicated by their tendency to score higher on the 
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masculinity subscale of the Bern Sex-Role Inventory and 
lower on the femininity subscale. The Nontradit ionals 
al?=?o indicated it was less likely that they would get 
mairied than did the Traditional students. The Tradi- 
tionals, on the other hand, were more external in their 
control orientations and had more fear of success than 
did the Nontradit ional students. 

The final cluster of variables which also differen- 
tiated the two groups were demographics. Only the number 
of hours the student worked proved to be important from 
this cluster; the data revealing the Nontradit ionals 
worked more hours per week than did the Tradit ionals , 

Nontradit ionals versus Considereds . The above an- 
alyses were repeated for the Nontraditionals versus Con- 
sidereds, And, as with the previous analyses, the three 
demographics forced into the equation explained only a 
small portion of the variance. But, once the entire set 
of variables entered the analysis, a sizable portion of 
the variance was explained. For the entire group of Non- 
traditional and Considered students, 28% of the variance 
was explained and 75% of the students were properly classi 
fied. When the analyses were repeated for the three sites 
the findings were even more impressive. Between 33% and 
48% of the variance between the two groups was explained 
and an average of 86% of the students were properly classi 
fied. 

Once more, the amount of support and encouragement 
they received seemed to largely distinguish between the 
two student groups. However, with these subgroups the 
amount of discouragement they received also was highly 
related to whether or not they decided to enroll in a non- 
traditional course. As would be expected, the students 
who actually enrolled in the nontraditional classes con- 
sistently received more support and encouragement, plus 
less discouragement. And, the one factor which explained 
the most variance between the Considereds and Nontradi- 
tionals overall was the amount of support and encourage- 
ment they received from their teachers and counselors. 

The data also indicated, as before, that the stu- 
dents who actually enrolled in a nontraditional course 
tended to be less traditional in their sex-role ideology 
and more internal in their control orientations than did 
the students who had only considered enrolling in a non- 
traditional course. The Nontraditionals also perceived 
fewer barriers to pursuing a nontraditional course of 
study. 

Once more, the students were distinguishable on the 
basis of both their own and their mothers' work histories. 
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The Nontraditional students and their mothers had gener- 
ally worked more hours per week and their mothers had 
worked for more years than had the mothers of the Con- 
sidereds. Furthermore, the Nontraditional students were 
of a higher social class, as evidenced by the fact their 
mothers had completed more education and had worked in 
higher prestige occupations. 

However, these analyses differ from those contrast- 
ing the Traditionals with the Nontraditionals in both the 
number of variables entering the equation and the amount 
of variance explained by a single variable. These equa- 
tions included more variables than the Traditional versus 
Nontraditional analyses and no one variable explained more 
than eight percent of the variance between the two student 
groups. This finding is probably due to the fact 'that the 
earlier analyses were calculated excluding the Considereds, 
a student subgroup which apparently is not unique, but ra- 
ther has certain factors in conraion with both the Tradition- 
al and Nontraditional students. 
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VI. Overview and Policy Recommendations 



The numbers of women in the labor force are steadily 
rising. These numbers are largely a reflection of the 
fact that women work out of necessity to help support 
their families, and a large number of these women are 
solely responsible for the support of their families. 
Yet, even though the recent increases in the rate of 
inflation and numbers of f emale*-headed households neces- 
sitate that women seek gainful employment, women continue 
to seek employment in typically low-paying occupations 
and they continue to earn 59<f for every dollar earned by 
a man. In 1950, 62% of all U.S. clerical workers were 
women; however, in 1978, the figure had risen to 79% 
(Vetter et al , 1979). 

This serious problem of occupational sex segregation 
begins with the type of job preparation and training wo- 
men receive in the school. As a result, federal legisla- 
tion was passed in 1976 mandating each state to: 

"...develop and carry out programs of vocational 
education ... so as to overcome sex discrimination 
and sex stereotyping in vocational education pro- 
grams... and thereby furnish equal education oppor- 
tunities in vocational education." (P . L. #94-482 , 
Title II) 

Title II of the Education Amendments of 1976 set 
forth policies and procedures to assure equ^l access to 
vocational education programs for both men and women. 
Whereas Title IX prohibited educational institutions from 
discriminating on the basis of sex, Title II required them 
to take steps to actively encourage students to undertake 
vocational training not usually taken by members of their 
sex. 

Methodology 

A stratified purposive sample of women enrolled in 
California vocational training programs was se^'ected for 
the study. The respondents were enrolled in one of nine 
sites - - three secondary, three Regional Occupational 
Centers/Programs and three community colleges. The sites 
were further stratified on the basis of socio-economic 
status, representing either lower, middle or upper income 
areas, from which an equal number of schools were selected. 
At each site, approximately 20-40 women enrolled in male- 
traditional programs (Nontradit ionals) and another 20-40 
enrolled in female-traditional programs (Traditionals) 
participated in the study. A total of 470 women completed 
the self-administered questionnaire - - 246 Nontraditionals 
and 224 Traditionals. Among the Traditionals were 117 stu- 
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dents who had previously considered taking a nontradltion- 
al class but had decided against it (Considereds) . The 
respondents were an average of 20 years old and the sample 
was 73% white, 4% Black, 12% Hispanic, 2% Asian and 10% 
other. 

The questionnaire required approximately 45 minutes 
to complete. It included items from five primary clusters 
of variables assessing the external and internal factors 
which often impact upon a student's career decision-making. 
The item clusters were: 1) demographics/ family background; 
2) support/ encouragement from important others; 3) peer 
experience with nontradit ional programs: 4) personality 
and sex-role orient at ion ; and 5) perceived barriers to 
enrolling in a nontraditional program. 

Results 

The purpose of this study was to identify those fac- 
tors in a woman's background which influence her career 
choice. The data reveals that some of these factors are 
internal (e.g., sex-role attitudes, fear of success) where- 
as others are external (e.g., support from important others, 
presence of a role model) to the women. Furthermore, the 
factors tend to interplay in complex ways to affect a wo- 
man's career decision-making. 

The data reveal significant differences between the 
Traditional and Nontraditional students in terms of: 
1) demographic/ family background; 2) amount of support 
from important others; 3) presence of role models; 4) per- 
sonality and sex-role orientation, and 5) perceived bar- 
riers to enrollment in a nontraditional program. Some of 
these findings are highlighted below. However, it should 
be noted that even though significant differences were ob- 
served between those who chose male-dominated programs 
and those in female-dominated programs, these findings 
reveal only the association between enrolling in a non- 
traditional program and each of the above dimensions. 
What the true cause and effect relationship is cannot be 
determined. However, speculation as to the causes of 
these associations will be made so that policy recommen- 
dations can be formulated. 

Support from important others . The most significant 
differences between the students who undertake nontradi- 
tional training and those who do otherwise is in terms of 
the amount of support, encouragement and discouragement 
they receive from the important others in their lives. 
In fact, approximately 20% of the variance between the 
students choices of vocational training (either Tradition- 
al or Nontraditional) can be explained solely by the 
amount of encouragment they received from their families 
and friends to enter a nontraditional program. 
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Assumption 1 : The important others in a woman's 
life are the major influences which shape her ca- 
reer aspirations. 

The Nontraditional students in the study consistent- 
ly received the most support and encouragement to enter 
nontraditional fields, foi:.owed by those who had at one 
time considered such a program, but decided against it 
(Considereds) , and lastly by those students who had never 
given thought to enrolling in a nontraditional program 
(Traditionals) . However, those who had considered taking 
a nontraditional course, but did not, were most often dis- 
couraged from pursuing their aspirations. 

Assumption 2 : The amount of support and encour- 
agement a student receives from the important 
others in her life is not the sole determinant 
of whether or not she will enroll in a nontradi- 
tional program. Rather, the amount of discour- 
agement the student receives may be just as im- 
portant, if uot more so. 

The individuals who most often encouraged the stu- 
dents to enroll in nontraditional programs were their 
mothers and fathers with over 60% of the Nontraditionals 
indicating their parents had encouraged them, compared 
with 45% of the Considereds and 19% of the Traditionals. 
Those who most often discouraged them were their boy- 
friends; however, only 12% of the respondents had been 
discouraged by their boyfriends. Teachers and counselors, 
on the other hand, were found to have encouraged approxi- 
mately 45% of the Nontraditionals, 28% of the Considereds 
and 15% of the Traditionals to begin vocational training 
in a male-dominated fi^ld. 

The individuals who were perceived or expected to be 
the most supportive of the students' decision to enroll in 
a male-dominated program were the female students already 
enrolled in the nontraditional classes. The individuals 
who were believed to be the least supportive were the male 
students in the classes. In fact, the "important other" 
whose amount of support most strongly differentiated the 
Nontraditionals from both. the Traditionals and Considereds 
were the male students, followed by the female students in 
the classes. Once more, the Nontraditionals perceived 
significantly more support than did either the Tradition- 
als or Considereds. Furthermore, the individuals whose 
support significantly differentiated the Nontraditionals 
from the Considereds were, for the most part, males - - 
male students, friends, boyfriends and counselors. 
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Assumption 3 : The amount of support, encourage- 
ment , and discouragement a student receives from 
the men she knows will greatly impact upon her 
choice of a career. This influence is crucial in 
determining whether oi aot a woman will follow 
through on her intention to enter a male-dominated 
program. 

Peer experience with a nontraditional proj^ram . A 
large number of the respondents had friends and siblings 
who had completed courses not usually taken by members 
of their sex. Once more the Nontraditionals had consid- 
erably more female friends and siblings who had completed 
nontraditional courses. This variable was also important 
in differentiating students who follow a traditional ca- 
reer path from those who pursue a nontraditional path. 

Assumption 4 : The more nontraditional role models 
a student has, the more likely it is that she will 
enroll in a . male-dominated program. 

Personality and sex- role orientation . The women en- 
rolled in traditional vocational training programs (e.g., 
business, health, home economics) had a significantly 
greater fear of success than did those in nontraditional 
programs. The Traditionals also believed they had less 
control over their lives than did the Nontraditionals. 
Furthermore, the Traditionals were significantly more 
feminine, less masculine and as a result, more sex-typed 
than were the students who engaged in nontraditional 
vocational training. 

Perceived Barriers to Enrolling in a Nontraditional 
Program ^ Both the students who entered nontraditional pro- 
grams and those who chose not to saw a nximber of barriers to 
their enrollment. In fact, nearly 50% of the students were 
concerned that they did not have the necessary background 
and would not do well in a course usually taken by men. 
However, the only potential barrier which significantly 
differentiated those students who decided to enroll in a 
nontraditional program from those who decided otherwise, 
was the presence of rules or regulations which restricted 
the enrollment in the course to men only. In fact, 29% of 
the Considereds and even 13% of the Nontraditionals believed 
there were rules restricting the classes to men only - - 
in direct violation of Title IX. This finding was particu- 
larly surprising in light of the fact Title IX was passed 
in 1972, a time at which the students in this study were 
an average of 12 years old. 

Assumption 5 : The actual or falsely perceived 
presence of rules which restrict enrollment in a 
particular course to members of one sex inhibits the 
enrollment of some women who have considered taking 
male-dominated programs. 
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Demographics/ family background . Once more, there 
were significant differences between the students in tra- 
ditional programs and those in nontraditional programs. 
On the average, the parents of the Nontraditional students 
had completed more education and both the Nontraditional 
students and their mothers were employed more hours per 
week than were the Traditional students or their mothers. 
The mothers of the Nontraditionals were also employed in 
more prestigious occupations, which, when coupled with 
their own and their spouse's higher education, suggests 
the Nontraditionals were from a slightly higher social 
class than were the Traditional students. 

Recommendat ions 

The findings of this study identified differences 
among the Traditional, Considered, and Nontraditional 
students which are not subject to influence or modifica- 
tion (e.g., family background and sex-role orientation) 
and others which are (e.g. , perceived barriers to non- 
traditional enrollment and support from important others). 
For the purpose of improving educational quality and fos- 
tering equality of educational opportunity, the attention 
of both policy makers and educational staff members should 
be focused upon those variables in the environment which 
are subject to influence and change. A few activities 
are recommended below to facilitate more nontraditional 
enrollments . 

1. Develop a recruitment campaign for all the im - 
portant others in a student's life. <. The data identify 
the tremendous impact of family members, friends, stu- 
dents and educational staff members upon a woman's process 
of career decision-making. Attention should therefore be 
focused upon informing these individuals of both the value 
and opportunities of a nontraditional career. The individ- 
uals should be made aware that the majority of today's wo- 
men will hold jobs outside the home, and that many of these 
women will be the sole support of their families. As a 
result, these women need to earn respectable wages, and 

a nontraditional career offers them that opportunity. 
The influence of these individuals upon a student's career 
aspirations should also be stressed. And, attention should 
be focused upon the men in the students' lives, since they 
exert significant influence upon the women's choice of a 
career. 

2. Provide in-service training for educational staff 
members . Title II requires that educational personnel take 
active steps to foster nontraditional enrollments. However, 
the data suggest teachers and counselors may not be actively 
encouraging women to take nontraditional programs. Approxi- 
mately, 45% of the students who chose to enter a nontradi- 
tional program indicated they had been encouraged by their 
teachers and/or counselors to undertake the training. Whereas 
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approximately 29% of the Considereds indicated they had 
been encouraged, and 16% of the Traditionals had been en- 
couraged by the educational staff. Even though it is not 
possible to determine whether the Nontraditional and Con- 
sidered students received encouragement from the educa- 
tional staff members before or after they had indicated 
an interest in a nontraditional program, the data do in- 
dicate that the vast majority of the students were never 
informed of the value and opportunity of a nontraditional 
career. Counselors and teachers have a responsibility to 
broaden the aspirations and opportunities available to 
their students. Title II requires that they do so. 

In addition to informing the educational staff mem- 
bers of the mandates of Title II, the in-service training 
should focus on the actual development of student recruit- 
ment strategies and materials so active steps can be taken 
to recruit students into nontraditional programs. Further- 
more, the amount of influence which male and female students 
in the nontraditional classes have upon a woman's decision 
to enter a nontraditional program should also be stressed. 
Since the male students in the class are viewed as the least 
supportive of a woman's decision to enter a nontraditional 
field, and since they have the most influence upon her de- 
cision, the teacher should focus particular attention upon 
the male students in the class. S/he should attempt to 
enlighten the students as to the need for equal education- 
al and occupational opportunities for both men and women 
and, hopefully, engage them in the actual recruitment of 
women into the classes. 

3. Advertise the availability of all courses to al l 
students . Title IX requies that all schools receiving fed- 
eral funds give notice that they do not discriminate on the 
basis of sex. However, a sizable number of the students at 
the schools surveyed, all of which receive federal funds, 
indicated that they perceived the existence of certain 
rules or regulations which restricted enrollment in the 
course to males only. Thirteen percent of those who even- 
tually enrolled in a male-dominated program thought women 
were not allowed in the course, and 29% of those who at 
one time considered taking it, but never did, also thought 
it was for men only. 

School personnel should talre affirmative steps to 
change these perceptions which obviously inhibit the en- 
rol^ rient of women in nontraditional programs. Such steps 
might include a widely advertised recruitment program and 
counseling efforts which encourage students to enroll in 
vocational education courses based on their interests 
not on their sex. Nevertheless, Title IX requires that ^i: 
students be notified that there is no discrimination in 
admission to any course on the basis of sex. It is ther 
fore necessary that all students be informed of the avail- 
ability of all courses to all students. 
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4. Provide support services for nontraditional stu - 
dents . A large number of both the students who enrolled 
in nontraditional programs (44%) and those who only con- 
sidered doing so (51%) were concerned that they did not 
have the necessary background and would not do well in 
male-dominated programs. This is yet another barrier to 
a student's pursuit of a nontraditional career. Steps 
should be taken to mitigate these barriers through cur- 
riculum planniu which will ensure that students have an 
adequate background in their aieas of nontracitional in- 
terest. This support should not be limited to curriculum 
only, but should also include emotional and personal sup- 
port which is crucial to a student's pursuit of a non- 
tr adit ional career . 



This study identified the particular factors which 
differentiate women who enroll in male-dominated programs 
from those who continue within a female-traditional course 
of study. Certain of these factors are subject to in- 
fluence and so certain policy recommendations were made. 
Given that over 50% of the women enrolled in female- 
traditional vocational programs in this study had con- 
sidered taking a male-traditional course, but for one 
reason or another did not, a sizable increase in the 
number of nontraditional students appears feasible. Hope- 
fully, some of the above recommendations should help fac- 
ilitate educational and occupational equity for all stu- 
dents . 
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